Road-Rail Transport
river navigation but, since it costs the boats nothing to
maintain the canals and rivers, apart from taxes and tolls,
inland water transpoit resembles highway transportation.
Market competition and competition of transportation
facilities are inseparable.   It is the conditions that prevail
in the market that reflect themselves in the sphere of
transport.   Much of the competition that  exists in the
former is due to the grant of rates to commodities so as
to suit their needs and to meet the particular conditions
that call for adjustment.    Thus, it would almost be a
fallacy to say that transportation concerns make rates;
what they do is to adjust rates    Mr. Jackman in his
highly interesting book cites in illustration of this the
interesting dispute with regard to the sugar rates in the
United States of America.12   There are large numbers of
refineries in America; the San Francisco refineries on the
West coast drawing their raw materials from the Sandwich
Islands; the refineries of the Atlantic coast using raw sugar
from Cuba and the West Indies, and the sugar plants around
the Gulf of Mexico depending on the product from Mexico
and the South.   All these, in their turn, it appears, were
in competition with the refineries in the interior which
were using beet sugar available locally.   The Pacific Coast
refineries were apportioned a particular territory by the
Interstate Commerce  Commission for their  sphere of
operation.   These refineries grew from strength to strengtt
until they were able to ship their sugar to New York and
the great cities on the east coast by way of the Panama
Canal and thence to Chicago through the Great Lakes aBd
ike Eire Canal.   The water rate for transportation
Francisco to Chicago was 59-75 cents per 100 p
the all-rail rate was 84 cents.   Similarly, the
from San Francisco to St. Louis in the
was 67 ee&te for 100 pou&ds, while the rail
12   Vi$e "Tfee Economic Principles of Transportation?/*